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The action of the executive com- 
mittee of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee, under authority conferred by 
the recent state convention of that 
party, in placing the name of Clar- 
ence E. Carr of Andover at the head 
of the Democratic ticket as the can- 
didate for governor in place of that 
of Associate-Justice George H. Bing- 
ham of the Supreme Court, who had 
positively declined the unanimous 
nomination by acclamation tendered 
by the convention, brings conspicu- 
ously before the people of the state a 
man already well known as a worthy 
and upright citizen, a sagacious and 
successful business man, an active 
and earnest representative of the po- 
litical party with which he has 
always been affiliated, inspired by 
high moral ideals and devoted to the 
cause of equal and exact justice 
among men, in politics, in govern- 
ment and in social life. 

Mr. Carr was born in the town 
of Enfield, January 31, 1853, the 
youngest of five sons of John P. and 
Emily A. (Cochran) Carr, his mother 
being a daughter of the late Robert 
Cochran, a prominent citizen of En- 
field, a representative in the Legisla- 
ture and active in public affairs. 
John P. Carr was an industrious and 
energetic man, a carpenter and builder, 
stage driver and hotel keeper, and 
finally engaged in the manufacture of 
wood hames with his son Robert and 
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Joseph Baker, with which business 
he removed, with his family, to An- 
dover, in 1863, where the business 
was continued under the firm name 
of Baker, Carr & Co., and subse- 
quently enlarged and extended. 

John P. Carr was always inter- 
ested in the affairs of the town, a 
strong temperance man, liberal in his 
support of good movements, and 
helpful to the church, to the schools, 
and to Proctor Academy. He was 
an ardent Democrat, and as such 
represented the town in the Legisla- 
ture for two consecutive terms, one 
of which was while James A. Weston 
Was governor, 

The elder sons were: Robert C.. 
who was engaged for a time as a 
partner in the hame business, was 
active in public affairs, representing 
his town in the Legislature and his 
district in the State. Senate as a 
Democrat, was for some years a 
member of the James R. Hill Har- 
ness Manufacturing Company of Con- 
cord, and died in 1892; John P., Jr., 
a lawyer, who died in Missouri in 
1874; Walter S., a capable and saga- 
cious business man, now the active 
head of the extensive hame manu- 
facturing business at Andover, now 
a branch of the U. S. Hame Com- 
pany; and George J., a Dartmouth 
graduate of 1874, now practising law 
in the City of New York. 

Clarence E. Carr was educated in 
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the Andover schools and academy, at 
New London, Meriden, and Dart- 
mouth College, graduating from the 
latter in 1875. Following gradua- 
tion, he entered the office of the late 
Hon. John M. Shirley of Andover, 
as a student-at-law, where his two 
older brothers, John P., Jr., and 
George J. had studied before him, was 
admitted to the bar in 1878, and 
commenced practice as a partner of 
Mr. Shirley, continuing until 1882, 
when he went to Lynn to learn the 
Massachusetts practice with — his 
brother George, of the firm of Niles 
& Carr, and to pursue his profession, 
but, finding the climate of the sea- 
detrimental to his health, on 
the advice of his physicians, he aban- 
doned the law, returned to An- 
dover, and engaged actively in the 
hame business with his father and 
brother, in which he has since con- 
tinued, holding now the position of 
manager of the Andover factory. 

In 1878 Mr. Carr was chosen to the 
House of Representatives from An- 
dover, serving on the committee on 
normal school, and was reélected for 
the following year, when he was a 
member of the judiciary committee, 
and chairman of a special railroad 
committee, among whose members 
Frank D. Currier of Canaan, 
now member of Congress from the 
Second New Hampshire — District. 
Mr. Carr has always been deeply 
interested in the Democratic party 
and the cause for which it stands; 
attended its conventions and 
been active in its councils, serving 
for several years past as a member of 
its state committee, of which he was 
made temporary chairman upon the 
resignation, last summer, of Thomas 
H. Madigan, Jr. He presided over 
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the Democratic State Convention of 
1902, and his speech, upon assuming 
the chair, was one of the ablest 
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and most forceful political addresses 
heard in the state in recent years, 
as was his speech in the State Con- 
vention of 1906, nominating Hon. 
Nathan C. Jameson for the guberna- 
torial candidacy, wherein he con- 
demned in striking terms the ille- 
gitimate influences dominant in the 
politics of the state. He was also 
for several years a director of the 
New Hampshire Democratic 
Company, publishing the People and 
Patriot newspaper. 


Press 


Liberal in his religious views, he 
is actively identified with the inter- 
ests of the Unitarian denomination. 
He is treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Educational Society, 
having direction of Proctor Academy 
at Andover, in which institution he 
is also deeply interested as a citizen ; 
is president of the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Conference, and has been 
since May, 1906, one of the directors 
of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He was named in the will of 
the late John H. Pearson of Concord, 
as one of the three trustees of the 
munificent fund left by Mr. Pearson, 
the interest of which is expended, in 
the discretion of the trustees, for 
charitable and educational purposes 
in the state, and is now president of 
the board of which Hon. James W. 
Remick and Alvin B. Cross of Con- 
cord are also members. The duties 
and responsibilities of this position 
are delicate and exacting, requiring 
the exercise of intelligent judgment 


and keen discrimination, and have 
commanded faithful service. He is 
also associate trustee with Willis 


D. Thompson of Concord and Prof. 
John R. Eastman of Andover of a 
fund left by the late Hon. John Proe- 
tor for cemetery and charitable and 
educational purposes in the town of 
Andover. 
nections 
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Patrons of Husbandry, he being a 
member of Kearsarge Lodge, No. 
81, F. & A. M., and Blackwater 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Andover. 

Mr. Carr is a ready and graceful 
writer and a forceful and 
speaker. He has poetic talent of no 
mean order, which, with cultivation 
and indulgence, might have placed 
him in the front rank among our 
American verse writers. He is en- 
dowed with strong powers ot analysis 
and the ready mastery of facts, and 
his contributions to the newspaper 
press in the advocacy of any cause 
which he deems just and pressing, as, 


earnest 


for instance, the cause of equal taxa- 
tion in New Hampshire—putting the 
burden alike upon corporations and 
individuals—have and 
convincing. His sense of justice is 
keen and alert, leading him to the 
espousal of every movement for the 
removal of inequality and injustice 
in political or social life, so that he 
has been for years one of the most 
earnest and outspoken advocates of 
the woman suffrage cause in New 
Hampshire. 
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clergyman. She died in 1876, leav- 
ing one daughter, Ella, educated at 
Wellesley and Radcliffe colleges, and 
in Germany; now living at 
September 5, 1879, he married Carrie 
E., daughter of Amos H. and Emeline 
(Morey) Proctor, and a grand niece 
of the late Hon. John Proctor of 
Andover. They have two 
Proctor Carr, who fitted for college 
at Proctor Academy and the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.), High and Latin 
school, and graduated from Harvard 
in 1904 holding the position of cap- 
tain of the Harvard baseball team 
when he graduated, and is now em- 
ployed in the main office of the U.S. 
Hame Company at Buffalo, N. Y.; 
and John P., now a sophomore at 
Harvard, having pursued his prepara- 
tory studies at Proctor Academy and 
Milton ( Mass.) Academy. 

The family residence is the old 
home of the late Hon. John Proctor, 
at Andover Centre, which Mr. Carr 
purchased and has greatly improved. 
There are extensive farm lands at- 
tached, affording ample opportunity 
for the indulgence of the strong 
taste for agriculture which Mr. Carr 
indulges as freely as the pressure of 


home. 
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His first wife was Ella 
daughter of the Rev. 
Barron, a prominent 


Barron, a 
Thompson 
Universalist 


business duties will permit, and to 
which, in the years to come, he hopes 
to give wider latitude. 


Autumn 


By Townsend Allen 


Now comes the master artist with his palette ready laid, 
O ihe golden glory of October days! 
With cunning skill he paints the trees with color shade on shade. 


O the golden glory of Oetober days! 
Till all the landscape burns and glows 
With earmines, lakes and madder rose. 
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frederick Myron Colby 


It is seldom that a man of decided 
literary tastes takes sufficient interest 
in polities to allow the use of his name 
by any political party as a candidate 
for important public office. Now and 
then an instance arises when the in- 
dividual concerned is imbued with 
the commercial instinct and realizes 
the value of political prominence as 
an advertising asset, conspicuous il- 
lustration of which has been aftorded 
in our recent history. There is no 
basis for any such charge, however, in 
the case of Frederick Myron Colby, 
who has been named as the Demo- 
eratic candidate for representative in 
Congress in the Second New Hamp- 
shire district, since his nomination 
came entirely unsought, and was ac- 
cepted only because of an inherent 
and constantly increasing devotion to 
the basic principles of the Democratic 
party. 

Mr. Colby is a native of the town 
of Warner, which has ever been his 
home, born December 9, 1848. He is 
son of the late Levi O. and Mary 
(Durrell) Colby, and a descendant, in 
the eighth generation, from Anthony 
Colby, who eame from Norfolk 
County, England, with Rey. John 
Winthrop’s colony in 1630, locating 
first in Cambridge, and afterward in 
Salisbury, Mass., and later settling 
in that portion of the latter town 
which became Amesbury. He was a 
lineal descendant of Sir Robert de 
Colebi, a Knight of King John 
(1199), whose descendants became 
barons. He was a prosperous farmer, 
a shrewd, sagacious man, and one of 
the first commissioners of the town of 
Amesbury, where many of his de- 
seendants had their homes. From 
Anthony Colby, the first settler, to 
Frederick Myron, the line of descent 
runs through Thomas (fourth son), 
Jacob. Valentine, Levi, Valentine and 
Levi O. 


Levi Colby, great grandfather of 
Frederick Myron, removed from 
Amesbury, Mass., to Warner in 1764, 
being one of the early settlers of the 
town, and his descendants have 
played a reputable part in its his- 
tory. His son, Valentine, married 
Sally Osgood, and was the father of 
Levi Osgood, born in 1818, who was 
an industrious farmer, a worthy citi- 
zen and an active member of the Con- 
gregational church. He married 
Mary D. Durrell, daughter of Nich- 
olas Durrell of Bradford, a promi- 
nent citizen of that town and a grand- 
son, in the maternal line, of Dea. 
Simon Batchelder of Northwood, a 
soldier of the Revolution. He died 
at Warner, North Village, in 1884, 
leaving three children, Frederick My- 
ron, the subject of this sketch, George 
A., born February 14, 1850, and Mary 
L., born October 11, 1860. The 
younger brother, George <A., emi- 
grated to Montana in 1880, where he 
has been extensively engaged as a 
ranchman and has accumulated a 
large property, his postoffice address 
being Orr, Montana. The sister also 
went West later and is now the wife 
of Ollai Sandwick, also a ranchman 
in Montana. The mother, who went 
to reside with her daughter, died 
three vears since. 

Frederick Myron Colby acquired a 
college preparatory edueation in the 
Warner High School, and also pur- 
sued a commercial course in Concord. 
He taught school with marked success 
for several winters in Weare, Hopkin- 
ton and Warner, but his natural in- 
elination led him into the literary 
field. He was an indefatigable reader 
from early boyhood, along the lines of 
history, biography. poetry and_ ro- 
manee, and soon began to develop tal- 
ent as a writer, both in verse and 
prose. His first published work was 


a story of ‘‘The Pioneers of Ken- 








tucky,’’ brought out by R. M. De 
Witt of New York. He followed the 
line of light romance and melodrama 
for several years, producing a large 
number of stories which were brought 
out by Munro and other popular fic- 
tion publishers. Later he essayed 
more substantial work, producing suc- 
‘“The Daughter of Pha- 
‘Brave Lads and Bonnie Las- 
and ‘‘Boy Kings and Girl 
Queens,’’ all of which were published 
by the Methodist Book Concern. For 
the last ten years he has devoted him- 
self almost entirely to the writing of 
stories and sketches of a historical na- 
ture for the leading religious and ju- 
venile periodicals of the country, pro- 
ducing from twelve to twenty per 
month, from which work he derives 
profit as well as pleasure, his income 
for many years having been a substan- 
tial one. Some years ago he contrib- 
uted an interesting series of articles 
on the ‘‘Historic Mansions of New 
Hampshire’’ to the Manchester Union, 
which were read with great interest 
and should have been preserved in 
book form. His contributions to the 
GRANITE MONTHLY, largely in verse, 
are probably more numerous than 
those of any other writer, covering al- 
most the entire period of its existence, 
and have given pleasure to thousands 
of readers, to whom any comment 
upon the character of his writing 
would be superfluous. 

Always interested in school work, 
Mr. Colby has served six years upon 
the board of education in Warner. 
He was also for five vears town treas- 
urer, and for nearly five years post- 
master, having been appointed under 
the last administration of President 
Cleveland. He has been his party’s 
eandidate for all important town of- 
fices and a delegate in its state conven- 
tions for the last twenty-two years. 
He has been a member of the Demo- 
cratic state committee since 1890. His 
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nomination for Congress in the recent 
convention was made unanimously by 
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iar with the history and traditions of 
his party, earnestly devoted to its 
principles and a worthier representa- 
tive could not have been brought for- 
ward. It may be added that he is 
familiar with life at the national cap- 
ital, having spent the winter of 1875— 
‘76 in Washington as correspondent 
of Boston, New York and New Hamp- 
shire papers. 

Aside from his literary work, to 
which his attention is mainly given, 
Mr. Colby has been for some years en- 
gaged as an undertaker and embalmer. 
and was for three years secretary of 
the New Hampshire Licensed Em- 
balmers’ Association. For many 
years past he has given considerable 
attention to probate business, and has 
settled more estates than any other 
man in town. He is vice-president 
and treasurer of the board of trustees 
of the Pillsbury Free Library, and 
treasurer of the Pine Grove Cemetery 
Association. He is a member of the 
New Hampshire Historical and An- 
tiquarian Societies, and an honorary 
member of the Manchester Press Club. 

Mr. Colby was united in marriage, 
December 24, 1882, with H. Maria 
George, daughter of the late Gilman 
C..George, long a leading citizen of 
Warner—a lady of culture and lit- 
erary talent, well known as a 
prose and poetical writer, who has 
held editorial connection with the 
Housekeeper and the Household, and 
who, like her husband, has also taken 
much interest in school work, serving 
for several years upon the board of 
education. Their home is a fine, old- 
time mansion, delightfully located 
upon Main Street in Warner village, 
furnished for comfort and command- 
ing a fine view of the beautiful sur- 
rounding hills. The library, which is 
Mr. Colby’s ‘‘workshop,’’ although in 
the summer time he writes much out 
of doors, in closer touch with Nature, 
contains some 2,200 well-selected vol- 
umes, largely covering the field of an- 
cient and modern history and _ biog- 
raphy, with which there is no man in 
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state more familiar than Mr. Colby. 
Although by nature, and from his 
habits of life, a dreamer and an ideal- 
ist, Mr. Colby is a man of charming 
personality and engaging manners. 
Endowed with a fine physique, 
strengthened by application to farm 
labor in boyhood and youth, in the 
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enjoyment of the best of physical 
health, broad and tolerant in his re- 
ligious views, and a thorough opti- 
mist in his philosophy of life, he is 
now, in the full strength of ripened 
manhood, at his very best, and his 
best work is doubtless vet to be ac- 
complished. 


The Granite State 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


An autumn sun is sinking slow 
To peaceful, nightly rest, 
And in its wake a sunset grand 
Lights up the distant west. 


Once more a day has come and gone, 
And night is now at hand, 

Whose murky darkness, deep and still, 
Will cover all the land. 


Tis a scene in eld New Hampshire, 
Our Granite State so dear, 

Where the tall and grand White Mountains 
Rise toward the heavens so clear. 


I calmly watch the fall of night 
Down on the rolling hills, 

And, thinking of my native state, 
My heart with rapture fills. 


You may boast of Massachusetts, 
New York may lead the van, 

But give to me New Hampshire dear. 
Surpass her if you can! 


Sing, too, of Pennsylvania, 


Or of Ohio great, 


And all the rest, but I will sing 
For this,—for my dear state. 


And as I move and look around, 
I’m startled at the sight ; 

I must have dreamed, for now the earth 
Is wrapped in sable night. 


I homeward slowly take my way 
Without the slightest fear, 

For sure no harm can come to me 
In old New Hampshire dear. 
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David If Murphy 


Of the four nominees of the Demo- 
eratie party in this state for electors 
of president and vice-president this 
vear, the most prominent and well- 
known is David Edward Murphy, 
whose elegant dry goods emporium on 
Main Street, Concord, is a chief cen- 
ter of commercial activity in the Capi- 
tal City, and whose unflagging indus- 
try, superior judgment, sagacity and 
tact have placed him, although still 
comparatively a young man, in the 
very front rank of New Hampshire’s 
successful merchants. 

Mr. Murphy is one of the best rep- 
resentatives of that strong element in 
our national life that has contributed 
so efficiently to the material develop- 
ment and business progress of the 
country—the Irish American. His 
father, Bartholomew Murphy, was a 
native of Killeonda, County Cork, 
Ireland, who came to America in 
vouth and soon settled in Concord, 
where he married Mary MeCue, also 
of Irish birth, a native of Dunermore, 
County Donegal. He was, like many 
of his nationality, employed in rail- 
road work, but died when about fifty 
years of age, leaving a widow and two 
sons, David E. and Jeremiah B., two 
other children having died in infaney. 
The widowed mother had a_ hard 
struggle to maintain her home and 
rear her children, but succeeded, de- 
spite all adversities, and lived to see 
her eldest son a business leader and 
respected citizen, dying at a good old 
age in July, 1900. 

David E., who was about ten years 
old at his father’s death, was edu- 
cated in the public schools and in the 
private school of Prof. George E. 
Gay, and at fourteen years of age 
went to work in the dry goods store 
of F. B. Underhill & Co., commencing 
as an errand boy and being gradually 
advanced, as his aptitude and intel- 


ligent application warranted, until, 
upon the death of Mr. Underhill, the 
business passed into the hands of 
Sterns, Wimpfhiemer & Co., with 
whom he remained until they sold 
out, when he went with Hammond & 
Thurston, continuing till the dissolu- 
tion of the firm in 1886. On May 6 
of that year he commenced business 
for himself in the dry goods line, in 
a store in Rumford Block, and from 
that day to this, in the same location, 
he has devoted himself uninterrup- 
tedly and persistently to the upbuild- 
ing of a business that ranks with the 
first in its line in the state and has 
had no parallel in suecess in Concord 
mereantile life. Commencing with 
four clerks and a single store, he has 
enlarged three times, and now em- 
ploys a foree of thirty clerks in his 
spacious, up-to-date, modern dry 
goods department house. 

Mr. Murphy, although an earnest 
and consistent Democrat, has never 
been engaged in polities to the extent 
of being a candidate for office, but has 
been deeply interested in his party’s 
welfare and contributed liberally to 
promote its suecess. He has often 
been urged by his friends to permit 
the use of his name as a candidate for 
mayor, and has been suggested as a 
most eligible candidate for governor, 
but his inclinations have never run 
in that direction, and his nomination 
for elector this vear came unsought 
and unexpectedly. He is at present a 
member of the Democratic state com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Murphy has long been an active 
member of the Concord Commercial 
Club and chairman of its committee 
on trade, and is now serving his third 
successive term as president of that 
organization, in which capacity he has 
been an earnest worker for the pro- 
motion of the city’s material prosper- 
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ity. He is also a vice-president of 
the N. H. Board of Trade, a member 
of the Wonolancet Club of Concord, 
of Concord Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and a past district deputy of 
the order, and a member of the Cath- 
olic Club of New York City. He is 
one of the trustees of the Union Guur- 
anty Savings Bank of Concord, and a 
trustee of the State Industrial School, 


succeeding the late Col. John C. Line- 
han in the latter position. 

April 26, 1905, he was united in 
marriage with Katharine Louise Pren- 
tis, daughter of Edmund A. and 
Mary F. Prentis of New York. Their 
residence is at the old family home- 
stead on Perley Street, in which lo- 
eality Mr. Murphy has other valuable 
real estate holdings. 


My Mountain 


By Daisy Sawyer Eastman 


Since widening vision to my infant eyes 

Brought sense of things without the walls of home, 
And looking up, I saw against the skies 

Old Ragged Mountain’s broad and rounded dome. 


Since then through childhood, youth and growing years, 
Each year but serves to stronger bind the tie 

That all those early scenes to me endears, 
And the dear mountain grows still fairer to my eye. 


Across the wooded slope, the rugged peak, 

How oft I watch the lights and shadows play, 
Like children at their game of hide and seek, 

As o’er the blue, cloud chases cloud away. 


I watch the gray mist cap its crest and creep 
Down o’er the line of foothills at its base, 


Till, lost from view, is the old rocky steep, 


And chilling storms reign over all the place. 


And, when at last the tempest’s force is spent, 

And storm clouds lift, torn by the rising breeze, 
Old Ragged stands, amid new beauties lent 

By fleecy white fogs floating ’mong the trees. 


I see the sun, with his first morning ray 

The purple peaks tinge with warm, rosy light, 
Or tint with gold before the closing day 

Fades and gives place to the dim shades of night. 


’Mid winter’s snows, or in the summer’s green, 


In noon’s broad glare, 


or when the gray mists fall. 


Or, grand and still, within the moonlight’s sheen, 
I know and love old Ragged’s form in all. 














The Defense of “No. Four” 


By Ge orge 


In 1735 the first survey of western 
New Hampshire was ordered by the 
General Court of Massachusetts Bay. 
In the summer of 1736 the royal sur- 
veyors completed their work, and the 
General Court accepted their plot of 
Township No. 4, now Charlestown. 
Four years later the first weak at- 
tempt at settlement was made. In 
1743 the population had increased to 
‘‘about ten families,’’ and the set- 
tlers, harrassed by unfriendly In- 
dians and ecertain of approaching war, 
voted to build a fort. This fort be- 
came a determining factor for Eng- 
lish vietory in the wars with the 
French and Indians that followed. 

No. 4 was a strategic point of the 
first importanee. Situated at the 
junction of two great war trails from 
Canada—that directly along the Con- 
necticut River, and the still more im- 
portant one by Otter Creek and 
Black River—it was doubly exposed 
to attack. It was the point at which 
small parties coming by these trails 
would unite to move with greater 
strength against the settlements fur- 
ther down the river. The necessity 
of checking such moves at the very 
point of beginning was as evident to 
the military eye as was the need of 
the handful of settlers themselves for 
protection. Thus it was fortunate, 
both for English supremacy in the 
large view, and for the safety of the 
little frontier settlement, that there 
was on the ground a man who appre- 
ciated the situation in all its bear- 
ings—a trained soldier, an experi- 
enced Indian fighter, a resourceful 
settler and a man of indomitable 
ecourage—Captain Phineas Stevens. 

Of the sixty original proprietors 
of No. 4, but three became actual 
settlers. One of these was Captain 


I. Putnam 


Stevens. The others, discouraged by 
wilderness hardships, the certainty of 
war and the uncertainty of their land 
titles owing to the disputed jurisdic- 
tion of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, made haste to sell out their 
holdings. It could but have added to 
their dissatisfaction when the men of 
the ‘‘ten families,’’ intent on holding 
all that had been won, determined to 
build a fort and assessed the propri- 
etors £300 for that purpose. 

The fort probably was built under 
the supervision of Col. John Stoddard 
of Northampton, the foremost mili- 
tary engineer of the day in New Eng- 
land. The talent employed and the 
money expended show that the ecriti- 
eal importance of the step was well 
appreciated. 

The construction of the fort is a 
matter that has been somewhat 
clouded by lay historians, and unnec- 
essarily so. Thus, Rev. Dr. Crosby, 
in ‘Annals of Charlestown,”’ says it 
was palisaded on the north side, and 
was provided with an underground 
passage communicating with the cel- 


lars of two adjoining houses. Rev. 
Mr. Sanderson in ‘‘History ‘ of 
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Charlestown,’’ repeats the assertion 
about the palisade, but happily ig- 
nores the underground passage. The 
painting by Marks—a purely imag. 
inary composition—shows palisades 
on two sides. The fact is that the 
popular conception of an Indian fort 
is based on a palisade, and history 
has been written to meet the demand. 
But Parkman, in ‘‘Half Century of 
Conflict,’’ says emphatically that the 
fort was not palisaded at all, and it 
is well known that Colonel Stoddard 
was unalterably opposed to palisades. 
When they were proposed to him, in 
building another fort, he rejected 
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them, saying he would build a fort in 
which the defenders would be safe, 
even if the enemy gained access to 
the enclosure. This was a_ novel 
proposition to those who pinned their 
faith to palisades, but Colonel Stod- 
dard proceeded to build according to 
his own ideas; and the fort at No. 4 
represented his best work. 

The fort was an enclosure, about 
180 feet square, built of huge logs, 
squared, laid upou each other, and 
locked at the corners after the man- 
ner of log houses. Log flankers at 
the corners gave a raking fire along 
each face of the fort to discourage 
fire or sealing parties. Within the 
enclosure six log houses were placed 
close against the walls, and from them 
a converging fire covered the parade, 
making the enclosure untenable for 
an enemy. As the only attack to be 
feared was musquetry fire, the log 
walls amply sufficed for defense. 
This was the kind of fort approved 
by the best military authority of the 
day. This was what the most ex- 
posed place on the frontier demanded. 
This was the fort that was built at 
No. 4. 

The theory of the palisade receives 
another blow when the novel defense 
of the fort is considered. During the 
great battle, Captain Stevens had 
eleven trenches dug beneath the walls 
so deep that ‘‘a man could go and 
stand upright on the outside and not 
endanger himself.’’ From _ these 
trenches water was thrown on the 
walls, preventing fire. If there had 
been palisades such trenches could 
not have been dug without weakening 
or partially destroying them. We 
may be sure, then, that this all-im- 
portant barricade at the extreme 
northern point of the frontier, was 
of no such flimsy construction. It 
was built by men who sought to save 
from threatened extinction the Eng- 
lish power on this continent, and who 
well understood the importance of the 
conflict so soon to open. 

The fort was completed that win- 
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ter. The anticipated declaration of 
war with France came in March, 
1744, but whether the strong fort de- 
terred the foe, or for other reasons, 
no demonstration was made against 
No. 4 that year or the next. But the 
spring of 1746 told a different story. 
Countless war parties were dis- 
charged from Canada against the 
whole English frontier. From Maine 
to the western limit of settlement 
there was no safety. It was a des- 
picable mode of warfare that placed 
its chief reliance upon a horde of sav- 
ages to whom assassination was the 
highest type of success. Many a set- 
tler was slain in his field, his scalp 
taken to ensure reward—and _ his 
dusky slayer miles away in the for- 
est before protection could be in- 
voked. Of all this, No. 4 had its full 
share. All the inhabitants lived in 
the fort, venturing out only under 
arms. Tilling the soil was impos- 
sible. Eight men killed and four cap- 
tured; all stock killed; all buildings 
outside the fort, save one, burned— 
such was the record that summer. 
When fall came, temporary abandon- 
ment of the place seemed the only 
course open to the devoted handful 
remaining. But their leaving had 
none of the despair of a retreat. 
With grim resolution they stored in 
the fort-houses or buried in the 
ground of the enclosure such things 
as could be thus saved against their 
return, and then departed. A guard 
of six men remained until winter pre- 
vented further raids from Canada. 
Then they, too, took up the line of 
march southward, and No. 4 stood 
without human tenants. 

The record of those times is the 
record of the leadership of one man— 
Captain Stevens. He rescued the am- 
bushed, took the wounded into safety. 
beat the Indians in open battle and 
repelled a two days’ attack on the 
fort. When, with his fellow settlers. 


he returned to Massachusetts, he lost 
no time in petitioning the governor to 
defend No. 4. So well did he sue- 
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ceed that he was commissioned to re- 
eruit a company and return. Quickly 
he performed the duty and marched, 
at the head of thirty men, back to 
No. 4, where he arrived Mareh 27, 
1747. 

Everything was found as it had 
been left some two months before. 
Stevens was first on the ground; he 
had that advantage over his enemy, 
whose attack he anticipated would be 
delivered as soon as the weather per- 
mitted. The snow was gone, every- 
thing very dry, and early hostilities 
were thus favored. With all speed 
the men prepared to repel the assault 
they had hurried to meet. 

As the geese saved Rome, so did 
the dogs save No. 4. After the first 
few days these good friends of the 
soldier showed their uneasiness so 
plainly that a concealed foe was sus- 
pected, and the gate kept barred. On 
the morning of April 7 one of the 
men determined to settle the doubt, 
and taking his gun and dog sallied 
forth, firing the gun and setting on 
the dog as he went. At a distance of 
twenty rods from the fort his experi- 
ment bore fruit, for the enemy rose 
from concealment and fired at him. 
inflicting a slight wound which did 
not prevent his regaining the fort. 
And now the battle was on. 

The enemy that had thus stolen un- 
observed up to the very gate of the 
fort was a war party of French and 
Indians from Canada. Stevens re- 
fers to its commander as ‘‘ General 
Debeline,’’ and it was natural to as- 
sume that a general might be in com- 
mand of as many men—700—as the 
Frenchman claimed to have. But the 
French records show that the com- 
mander was Ensign de Niverville, a 
young colonial officer who had been 
over the ground before. The same 
record places the strength of his 
party at sixty men. It would be nat- 
ural for the French to belittle the 
strength of this ill-fated expedition, 
as it would be for the English to en- 
large it; and it is pardonable that on 


the English-American side there 
should have developed an inclination 
to take the Frenchman’s brag of 700 
men as truth. But the conservative 
historian will be likely to take an in- 
termediate course and set his estimate 
between the high mark of 700 and the 
low of 60. Whatever the odds, the 
spirit of the defense and the value 
of the yictory shine with undimmed 
glory. 

Hope of surprising the garrison 
being ended, the enemy set fire to all 
nearby fences, and to the sole build- 
ing remaining outside the fort after 
the raids of the year before. The 
wind was high and favorable, every- 
thing dry, and they had high hopes 
of making a swift end of the Eng- 
lish. But there was a plentiful wa- 
ter supply, and from the roofs of the 
cabins and the trenches under the 
walls the men fought the flames; 
while others of their number eare- 
fully returned the sniping fire of the 
enemy. Plenty to do in the three 
days that ensued, and but thirty men 
to do it, as Stevens pointed out twice 
in his report; vet from that same re- 
port we know that there was not one 
skulker, every man did his full duty 
with hardly a moment’s rest till the 
end was reached. A valiant defense, 
surely, under efficient leadership. 

The inborn military quality of 
Captain Stevens showed well in his 
scheme of trenches. The military 
student will note that it would have 
been extremely hazardous in the face 
of an enterprising enemy; for while 
the gate might be heavily barred, the 
eleven trenches afforded so many 
open ways into the fort, through 
which a determined and courageous 
foe might have forced his way. But 
Stevens knew his opponent, and with 
that knowledge there was nothing 
risked in the trenches. He knew that 
Indians never delivered an assault on 
a fortification; he knew they could 
not be driven to it. His report 
dwells on the fact that at no time 
during the three days’ fighting did 
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the French and Indians attempt any- 
thing like an assault. Instead, they 
kept their distance, took advantage of 
all cover, yelled unceasingly—which 


killed nobody—and maintained a 
spattering musquetry fire which 
could not penetrate the stout log 


walls and was therefore almost equal- 
ly harmless. He says they went so 


far as to prepare a_ shield. behind 
which they might push flaming 
brands against the wall, but adds 


they had not the courage to use it. 
He put a low estimate on their cour- 
and accurately so. Thus the 
fight resolved itself into a test of phy- 
sical endurance. The foe dared not 
assault. Their muskets were ineffec- 
tive. If the garrison escaped the 
peril of fire—the one serious peril in 
the whole fight—they were sure to 
win, no matter how numerous the foe 
without. We have seen that Stevens 
turned his ingenuity chiefly to fight- 
ing fire, and with what success. And 
as it happened, an ally was fighting 
on his side, in the enemy’s camp; and 
the name of this ally was Hunger. 
We perceive that an isolated foe, 
sitting down to besiege a fort, must 
subsist on what can be gathered in a 
very limited circle. The previous 
raids on No. 4 had destroyed all 
crops and stock on which a besieging 
force might now live. Consequently, 
the could have only the 
slender rations carried on their march 
from Canada—no more than would 
subsist them until they could raid 
some rich English settlement down 
the river. Great must have been 
their surprise and dismay to find on 
the fort at No. 4 the peremptory sign, 
“STOP!’’ But however short their 
rations, they could not leave this 
stronghold in their rear and press on 
to the rich spoil southward; they 
must first reduce it. But brag failed. 
Threats failed. Fire failed. Three 
days and nights of musket practice 
failed, and by that time their com- 
missary was empty. Then they called 
a second parley with the stout-hearted 


ace 
age, 


besiegers 
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Stevens, but this time, instead of ar- 
rogantly demanding surrender, they 
humbly pleaded with him to sell them 
corn, agreeing that if he would do so 
they would withdraw and give him 
no further trouble. Plainly the 
trouble was on their side, and Stevens 
knew it. His answer was, No; but 
he would give them five bushels of 
corn for every hostage they would 
leave with him for the release of an 
English captive in Canada. 

This was either a glorious military 
bluff; or else the departing settlers 
had left plentiful store of corn in 
the fort. In either ease it had the 
disheartening effect desired. The 
enemy fired a few desultory shots and 
left. De Niverville’s powerful party 
broke into fragments and succeeded 
in eapturing some rations to the 
southward, but made no killing. The 
force of their blow was broken, and 
they straggled back to Canada, where 
the record of their defeat was made 
to read in a manner as little galling 
as possible to French pride. 

Stevens’ victory had much more 
than a loeal effect. It was one of 
those conflicts which from time to 
time have occurred in the history of 
nations, inconsiderable in themselves 
so far as numbers of men involved 
were concerned, but of great impor- 
tance in the effects flowing from 
them. It might be said that, locally, 
the victory was without effect, for it 
did not secure No. 4 from further 
raiding. Its value was of wider 
It robbed the French and In- 
dians of the terrors with which the 
fancy of the persecuted settlers had 
invested them. It greatly encour- 
aged the English throughout the 
whole frontier. That so remote a post 
could be defended was a joyful dis- 
covery to the authorities in Boston, 
and led to a more generous defense 
of the frontier than had before been 
granted. Thus the line of English 


scope. 


outposts was firmly held, and grad- 
ually advanced, while the older set- 
tlements behind them aequired stabil- 
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ity. Thus the English power in 
America was made more and more se- 
cure against the day when the colo- 
nies should prove themselves capable 
of self-government—a day foreshad- 
owed in the intelligent, bold fighting 
of Captain Stevens and his thirty 
men. 

Carefully considered thus, this 
small conflict takes rank as one of the 
decisive battles of the New World. 
It established a turning point in the 
fortunes of war. It is a far eall to- 
day for the military student to con- 
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jure up the picture of log walls and 
a musquetry strife. Yet sufficient to 
the day was the fortification thereof. 
The spirit of the defense was the 
same as the spirit of today in every 
place where the Stars and Stripes 
float. It is with something of this in 
mind that a few people have united 
to erect a tablet commemorating Cap- 
tain Stevens’ defense of No. 4. It is 
attached to the west face of a granite 
boulder marking the site of the fort. 

The inscription on the tablet is as 
follows: 


THIS TABLET COMMEMORATES 
THE SUCCESSFUL DEFENSE OF THE FORT 
ON THIS SITE 


BY 


CAPTAIN 


AND HIS COMPANY OF 


AGAINST A LARGE 


FRENCH 


PHINEAS 


STEVENS 


RANGERS 
WAR-PARTY OF 


AND INDIANS 


APRIL 7-10, 1747 


ERECTED BY 


STEVENS DESCENDANTS AND 


CHARLESTOWN CITIZENS 


1908 














Our Good Old Country Doctor’ 


SSth Birthday, October 14. 1908.) 
By Clarence EB. Carr 


In the warp of the years scrolled behind you, 
You have woven the hearts of your friends. 
By this token they come to remind you 
Of affection that fades not nor ends. 


The mountains and skies high above you, 
The waters that flow at your feet, 
Are singing today how they love you, 
And bringing you memories sweet. 


And richer and fairer and sweeter 
Than the hills in their gorgeous array 
Is your life. It is fuller, completer 
And subtler and grander than they. 


May the strength of the hills be about you, 
Their glory, abiding, divine, 

Be your glory in hearts that ne’er doubt you, 
And love passing woman’s be thine. 


f{*Dr. Henry A. Weymouth came to Andover September 5, 1843, and has been in continuous and active 
practice there ever since. 

His is a wonderful personality. His ideals have been the highest. He never asked a man for pay 
for his professional services, and never refused a professional call he was physically able to make. 
He is certainly a splendid prototype of ** Dr. MacLure”’ inthe *‘ Bonnie Briar Bush,’ with unheralded 
and unrecorded journeys not surpassed by any made by the grand old Scotchman. 
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he Scotch-Irish in New lHlampshire 


By Walter Stevens Young 


Among the many elements of blood 
and life that made up colonial New 
England, none was more distinctive 
and more unique than the Scotch 
Irish. As everyone knows, these peo- 
ple were of pure Seotch blood who 
lived in the northern towns of Ire- 
land prior to their emigration to 
Ameriea. 

The story of the great Ulster plan- 
tation is a sad chapter in the sad his- 
tory of Ireland. Millions of acres of 
land were confiscated by the English 
crown and thousands of Ulstermen 
were forced to find new homes where 
best they could. This change went 
on during the early years of the 
seventeenth century, English and 
Seotch settlers — undertakers they 
were called—taking the land but re- 
cently occupied by the now homeless 
Irish. Today, Ulster is very differ- 
ent from the other divisions of Ire- 
land in customs, faith and blood, and 
a certain animosity still exists be- 
tween the Irish and the farmer in the 
Ulster towns. 

The Seotch, during their occupa- 
tion of northern Ireland, lived apart 
from the few remaining Irish as 
much as possible, so developing a 
habit of exelusiveness which remained 
as a chief characteristic long after 
they settled in New England. This 
habit of aloofness was no longer 
called into expression by the. Irish, 
but by the English.—Puritans. a cen- 
tury ahead of the Presbyterian in the 
race for New England control. 

The history of the English and 
Seottish people is full of the hostility 
of the border clans north of the 
Tweed, for their English neighbors 
on its southern bank. The union of 
the two countries in 1603 was a 
chance union of crowns. It was not, 
in any sense, a union of interests or 
of feeling. The international bitter- 


ness was too old and too deep for a 
sudden cure, and the antipathy must 
still be considered when the Scotch 
Irish settled in new regions where 
Englishmen had established perma- 
nent homes a century before. 

All sorts of rumors about the new- 
comers were circulated and believed. 
It was said that they were Irish in 
blood and therefore hostile toward 
the English; they were reported to 
be Catholic and hostile to the English 
crown and hostile to the whole gov- 
ernmental system of the king. Such 
accusations, readily believed by many 
and unrefuted by the proud Scotch 
Irishmen, tended to the postponement 
of the union of this element with the 
others out of which New England was 
made. As a result, then, of the age- 
long animosity of the English and 
Seotch, and of the new suspicions 
held by the former in reference to 
the intentions of the latter in the new 
world, we have those many distine- 
tive customs and habits of the Scotch 
Irish crystallized into a permanent 
part of our colonial life. 

The following paragraphs are in- 
tended to give a glimpse of Seotch 
Irish life in early New England. The 
sources from which the material is 
drawn are largely original sources 
and much here presented has never 
been printed. 


A Seotch Irish wedding was an oe- 
casion of celebration for the entire 
community. We ean easily under- 
stand the monotony of the rural life 
of early colonial days, and the joy 
with which a wedding was weleomed 
even by those not personally inter- 
ested in the bride or groom. The fes- 
tivities began in the early morning 
and continued all day and well into 
the night. The entire neighborhood 
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was united in the common cause for 
hilarious sport. Strange as it may 
seem to us, the use of firearms of all 
descriptions was a part of every wed- 
ding celebration; indeed, we may say 
that noisy means of demonstration 
were most in use and that firearms, 
large and small, were regarded as in- 
dispensable for the proper arrange- 
ment of any gala event. By a regu- 
lation of the English government, the 
Seotch Irish, being Protestants, were 
allowed to own and earry arms, while 
the native Catholic Irish were forbid- 
den similar privilege, even in their 
own homes. In order to make this 
exclusive privilege as apparent as 
possible, the Scotch, during their stay 
in Ireland, had developed the habit 
of using firearms on all publie and 
semi-publie oecasions, whether cir- 
cumstances called for such use or not, 
and of course they practised the habit 
in America, thus giving a peculiar 
characteristic to Seotch Irish festivi- 
ties. 

Another feature of a Seotch Irish 
wedding was the custom known as 
‘‘running for the bottle.’’ This, it 
seems, was a peculiar custom, devel- 
oped from the universal colonial use 
of liquor. On the morning of the 
wedding the groom started on foot 
from his home, accompanied by a part 
of his immediate relatives and a few 
chosen friends. By arrangement his 
party was met by another party which 
had started from the bride’s home. 
When the two companies met each 
selected a representative who was to 
run for the bottle. The distance to 
be covered was from the meeting 
place to the bride’s home and return. 
The runner who arrived first at the 
house received the bottle of rum from 
the bride and ran back to the waiting 
company, where he drank to the 
health and prosperity of the bride 
and groom, then passed the bottle to 
each man, who took his portion of 
rum, wishing godspeed to the prinei- 
pals of the day’s event. The party, 
thus refreshed, hurried on to the 





waiting bride. The religious service 
was soon over, its most noticeable fea- 
ture being the part taken by the best 
man and best maid (as she was al- 
ways called), who stood directly be- 
hind the groom and bride, and whose 
chief duty consisted in pulling off the 
gloves of the nuptial pair when the 
service required that they join hands. 

The dinner was served immediately 
after the service, the best man and 
best maid presiding, and at the head 
of the table, in the place of honor, 
stood a large jug of new New Eng- 
land rum. The rest of the day and 
evening were given over to dancing 
and boisterous games, the entire com- 
pany joining in the amusements. 

To present day descendants of 
these early New Englanders such an 
event as I have just deseribed seems 
unreasonable in its conception and 
uneouth in its details. We need to 
recall, however, that the men and 
women of that early time believed 
that proper respect for the living and 
for the dead could be shown only by 
extreme expression of joy or sorrow. 
Families were often seriously taxed 
for means to provide substantial en- 
tertainment for the scores of rela- 
tives, neighbors and friends who, ac- 
cording to custom and social neces- 
sity, must attend a wedding, funeral 
or family reunion. Of course a large 
part of the expense was ineurred for 
that never-to-be-omitted beverage— 
new rum—the drinking of which of- 
ten caused the most absurd situations. 
That a funeral, beginning’ with 
prayer and solemn song, should de- 
velop into a gathering from which all 
prayer and solemnity had departed 
was indeed colonial in practice, and 
in New England best illustrated by 
the Seoteh Trish. 

The diet of these early settlers was 
similar, in some respects, to the com- 
mon colonial bill of rations. The fol- 
lowing details, however, will picture 
the larder of one Seoteh Irish family 
from which the writer is descended. 
and from whose records and _ tradi- 
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tions the outlines of this paper have 
been drawn. Meat was used in abun- 
dance, beef and pork being more fre- 
quently eaten than veal and mutton. 
In the autumn a cow or steer was 
killed and the meat salted for winter 
use. Boiling was the most usual 
method of cooking, but broiling and 
frying were sometimes attempted. 
Meat was eaten three times a day; 
often it was served cold for breakfast. 
Three kinds of fish were known to 
the early Scotch Irish: shad, alewife 
and eel. The yearly supply was 
caught in the spring and salted in 
tubs. This, of course, necessitated 
considerable fresh water treatment 
before the fish could be cooked. Broil- 
ing was regarded as the best method 
of cooking shad, but eels were usually 
boiled and then cut into small pieces 
to be cooked again in the frying pan. 
Of all the articles of diet, eels were 
the most common; indeed, their use 
was so general that references to the 
eel are found all through Seoteh Irish 
history and folk lore. The following 
lines are taken from a poem written 
by William Stark and read October 
22, 1851, at the centennial celebration 
of the incorporation of Derryfield: 
‘‘From the eels they formed their 
food in chief, 
And eels were ealled the ‘‘ Derryfield 
beef !’’ 
And the marks of eels were so plain 
to trace, 
That the children looked like eels in 
the face ; 
And before they walked it was well 
confirmed, 
That the children never crept, but 
squirmed. 
Such a mighty power did the squirm- 
ers wield 
O’er the goodly men of old Derry- 
field, 
It was often said that their only eare 
And their only wish and their only 
prayer, 
For the present world and the world 
to come, 
Was a string of ells and a jug of 
rum !’’ 


During the winter months samp, 
barley and bean broth were much 
liked by the Scotch Irish. These 
dishes were intended especialiy for 
the children, who were given little 
meat, and who sat around the room 
on low stools at meal time, each with 
his bowl of samp or barley broth. 
The samp, or pounded corn, was pre- 
pared by mortar and pestle of home 
construction. A member of the writ- 
er’s family clearly remembers a day 
in her childhood when the aged head 
of the household made a _ primitive 
mortar from the trunk of a large oak 
tree. Potatoes were in less demand 
than they now are. One farmer, the 
head of a large family in London- 
derry, regarded his supply of potatoes 
sufficient if, when he had finished 
planting, he had one bushel to meet 
the family wants until the fall crop 
was gathered. 

The Scotch Irish were fond of ban- 
nock, a simple, wholesome dish of 
great popularity. It was prepared 
by turning boiling water over Indian 
meal, adding a little salt and cooked 
before the open fire. The mixture 
was spread on a _ wide board, then 
tilted to expose the surface to the 
flames. The following is a bit of 
Seotch lore brought from the ‘‘old 
eountry’’ by members of the writer’s 
family : 

“*T will tell you if I can 

What will make a lad a man— 

Give him a piece in every hand, 

And a bannock in his bosom.”’ 


We may well believe that such sim- 
ple fare did help indeed to make 
strong, upright men. 

Boiled cider apple sauce was the 
constant relish on every Seotch Irish 
table. When the new cider was 
brought from the press, on some au- 
tumn day, the entire family devoted 
its attention to the making of this 
prized delicacy. The honored brass 
kettle was brought from its place in 
the cellar, scoured thoroughly and 
filled with new unfermented cider. 
This was boiled until one fifth of the 
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original quantity remained. In the 
meantime the women and children 
had pared and quartered sweet apples 
which were now added to the cider. 
When the apple quarters had been 
cooked so that a straw would readily 
pierce them, the finished product was 
taken from the kettle, great care being 
exercised to keep the quarters unbro- 
ken, and put into a half barrel. Three 
times a day, seven days in the week, 
the Scotch Irishman ate his cider 
apple sauce with primitive appetite. 
The church discipline of the colo- 
nial Seoteh Irish was rigid and cath- 
olie in its scope. No interest, public 
or private, no matter how small or 
great, escaped the eye of the moral 
censor. Many of the early church 
records, which the writer has exam- 
ined and whose contents he has clas- 
sified, would indicate that no one was 
high enough in church office or in 
civil councils to feel himself free 
from possible public accusation and 
public punishment. I have in mind 
one man, a citizen of New Hamp- 
shire, who while working on the high- 
way of his town, used language 
stronger than his associates deemed 
proper. He answered to the charge 
of profanity next Sunday before the 
entire congregation. In this method 
of punishment the Seotch were not 
unlike the early English colonists. 
We may well doubt the wisdom of 
such publicity of guilt, especially 
when we remember that children of 
all ages were in the congregation. 
The discipline of the home, too, 
was severe. Families were large and 
obedience was compelled from all. A 
lady now living in New Hampshire 
who passed her childhood with a rela- 
tive two generations removed from 
her own, well remembers the prohi- 
bition that forbade her to walk in the 
fields on Sunday or to wear a flower 
in her hair or at her throat. The for- 
mer, to the older woman, was a seri- 
ous impropriety, while the latter, to 
use a time honored expression, was 
*“divilish nonsense.’’ Nor were such 
limitations the only ones put upon 
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Seotch Irish children. They were re- 
garded as in need of restraint rather 
than encouragement. Surely to tell 
a child that if she lost the spoon with 
which she ate her dinner at school 
she need never come home was not 
saleulated to make the child’s life 
more happy or more respectful in its 
attitude toward authority, yet the 
writer knows that this very injune- 
tion was often given one Scotch Irish 
child. It was an unnecessary cruelty 
imposed upon a delicate child, and 
the memory of it remained in bitter- 
ness for many, many years. 

Of course they were a witty race,— 
how could it be otherwise? Wit was 
native to the blood of the Seot and 
we may honestly infer that it was 
sharpened and brightened by the ex- 
perience of the Seotch in the towns 
of Ulster, where they met the Irish, 
a people as witty as themselves. How- 
ever this may be, their native wit was 
certainly kindled by the moderate 
and often immoderate use of new 
rum. I have often heard of David 
Reed, a typical Scotch Irishman in a 
typical Seotch Irish town, whose wit 
was a constant source of amusement 
to his friends. They knew they could 
draw his fire by banter and provoking 
jest and they delighted to do so. One 
day Reed was rather more talkative 
than usual during his daily eall at 
the village store, and as usual his 
companions were having a merry 
laugh at his expense. The _ store- 
keeper, thinking the raillery had gone 
far enough, turned to the men and 
said, ‘‘You ean’t make a fool of Da- 
vid Reed.’’ Reed retorted,‘*‘That’s the 
difference between you and me, sir.”’ 

The Scotch Trish added a strong 
element to the life of New England. 
As a people they were hardy, cour- 
ageous and resourceful. Other settle- 
ments in other parts of the country 
have made their influence national 
and have given to every enterprise 
and every interest men of power and 
of sturdy citizenship. Their instinct 


was the real Teutonie instinet of land 
conquest and economie mastery. 
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A. Medley gy Song 


By C. C. Lord 


(Continued from last month ) 


DE PROFUNDIS 


Out of the heart betimes a vow is told; 
The wave upon the surface of the deep 
Is stirred by one still deeper; love doth hold 
A flow of utterance it cannot keep. 


From soulful depths a trembling wish upsprings 
And wakes fond accents; lips refuse in vain 
Life’s dearest pledge; so homage sighs and sings 
Till blissful faith supplants distrustful pain. 


Sweet love doth live, and last, and bless for aye, 
Though fitful sthiles relent and faces gloom; 
Anon the heart-born eagerness makes way 

And drives the tongue, as pent floods break for room. 


Canto VI. 


Within the chief’s rude wigwam, savage haunt 
And wild resort domestic, sadly sat 

Poor Hannah Dustin. Mary Neff, her friend, 

In lone companionship of dusky men 

And women of the forest, save that one— 

A youth, fairfaced—some comfort gave in thought 
Of kind acquaintance, for, of English blood, 

One year before he came in captive bonds 

From far off Worcester,’* and since then, a slave. 
Had dwelt among his captors. In the lodge 

Of rude redfaces lived the chief, one brave. 

His choice and trusted friend in peace and war. 
And with them three dark squaws of aspeet dull. 
In mean submission to their haughty lords, 
While seven children in a strange, erude band 
The household list completed. As she gazed 

On her surroundings, Hannah Dustin marked 

The plain, bleak dwelling. Round and rugged poles. 
Cut from the forest, did the framework shape 

In skill but homely, and the trees’ rough bark 
Made but a partial shelter, while the plan 

Of the odd structure semblance partly bore 

Of shape polygonal, and in the height 


18. This youth was Samuel Leonardson, who, strictly speaking, had been ayear and a half in captivity” 
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Of aspect conical; a space unclosed 

Gave vent to smoke and reek that ever rose 
From the lithe flame that in the center burned 
Of the earth’s flooring.’® All the household, clad 
In garments formed of skins, within the walls 
Sat round the blaze on furry pelts of bear, 

And moose, and catamount. The women, bent 
On labor provident, there each one wrought 

Some garb or ornament; and where the meal, 

In measure frugal or in plenty piled— 

The pounded corn, the sodden bean, the flesh 

In rudeness roasted—to the body gave 

The needful nourishment. The patient squaws 
Made preparation, while the braves so proud 
Took their first meed, and to the squaws consigned 
The second portion; while the captives fed 

On the faint dole that right barbaric gave 

To civil enemies in bondage due 

To their debasement. Hasting time fled past, 
And then the keen observer, in the form 

Of woman cultivated, reverent 

And apt in moods religious, conned a sight 

That stirred her frame reflective; for the chief, 
Three times a day, at morn, at noon and eve, 
Fell humbly on his knees and turned his face 

Up to a erucifix that through the fumes 

Of the low fire showed dimly, while his hand 
Bore a rude rosary; and thus he prayed 

And told his beads, and often ‘‘ Ave’’ said, 

With muttering of things unknown to ears 
Unlearned in terms uncivil.2° Then when night 
Let down its curtain thick with darkness deep, 
The household sank to sleep upon the earth, 

All feet turned to the flame, while each form prone 
Its part bore in a circle, coursing round. 


Wise Hannah Dustin and her female ‘nate 

In bonds kept eye and ear in service keen 

For their own profit, if perchance the end 

And issue of dark fact should light the path 

To some hoped prospect fairer, and each day, 
At morn and eve, they to the Lord gave thanks 
And prayed for His just favor, as He saw 
Alone conclusion perfect of life’s way. 

But once the chief, whom Hannah Dustin knew 
Of greater prudence in the thoughts of time, 
Spoke to her ear in quest and lightly said: 

‘*Ye paleface squaws bow down, and shut the eyes 
And speak to nothing when ye pray. Why so? 
I to the cross give sight when I my God 


19. This description of the wigwam is partly conventional. It does not appear that the aboriginal In- 
dian lodges of New England were of specially uniform structure. 


20. History asserts that this Indian had once lived in the family of the Rev. Mr. Rawlinson, of Lan- 
caster, Mass.,and had been taught Protestantism, but that in his own wigwam on the island he 
observed worship as taught by French Catholicism. 
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Ask for his help, and in my hand I take 

The bright, good beads, and so I have my will. 
Why do ye not as I?’’ Then she, in thought, 

Like one who turns a question back in skill 

Of the quick art discursive, said, ‘‘ What good 

To pray to the dull wood, or of the beads 

To take vain counsel, since they have no life, 

Or breath, or thought, and nothing can they do?’’ 
Then he responded, while his soul took flame 
With zeal in earnest measure, and he said, 

**T tell ye both a wonder, for ye know 

Aught but as nothing. In the cross on high, 
And in the beads, lives all good medicine.** 

With them in this my wigwam I have rest 

In all good things. No sick brave here, no squaw 
Looks with sad eye on work that knows no end; 
No frost the green corn smites. The swift fish come e 
E’er to our streams. The earth, the air, the sky 
Their gifts make plenty, while no foe can touch 

Of each a hair among us, for no witch 

Or devil of the day or the dark night 

Can hurt us. Yea, the good, the wise, the great, 
The happy powwow in the far-off land, 

Has sent us all his blessing, and we live 

In his sure favor. Have ye such a God?’”** 
Then Hannah Dustin answered, ‘‘ We to Him 
Give worship who not pleasure gives alone, 

Nor yet mere pain, but who, in love, e’er cast 

In moods of wisdom, shapes our lives to prove 
His faultless providence, that in good time 

Who trusteth in His love and merey, wrought 

In endless prudence, shall time’s pleasure see 

In sanctity, and all life’s pain in light 

Revealed beneficent, to holy aims and ends 
Proposed sincerely in the pious heart, 

To true worth ever constant, for no shame 

And dire confusion shall their faces pale 

Who love and wait his coming, once to own 

And save and bless his people, who in Him 

Have rest and comfort endless. Know ye Him, 
Far greater than all powwows, for He comes 

To rescue all his saints and on his foes 

To take swift vengeance. This may be the hour.”’ 
The chief then said with mocking, ‘‘ Will your God 
Then you deliver? May He come full soon! 

For ye have need, such trouble in your lot 

Not far away will meet you.’’ Then with start 
And flush of quick concern, bold Hannah asked, 
‘‘What trouble?’’ Then the chief in zest replied, 
*‘The spring time comes, the snow to north will melt, 


21. To the Indians the term Medicine seems to have implied a mysterious, or occult, preservative, or 
protective, agency. 


22. The writer intends no discreditable reflection upon the Catholic faith. Still it is assumed thata 
wild, native Indian could have had only a crude, material conception of any religious doctrine. 
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23. Tradition asserts that the Indian at the island mocked the two English women, saying to a. 
“Why need you trouble yourselves? If your God will have you delivered, you shall be so. “he 
they were to run the gauntlet, the captives were apprised. 
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Then you go further. In the far north land 

Live many redmen, and the fair, young braves 
Wait for the paleface captives for their play 

And laughing pleasure. When ye hasting come 
To the great tribe, there will the young men stand 
In two long lines, each brave within his hand 

A stick cut from the wood, and ye will pass 
Between them standing with your garments cast— 
Save that a morsel shall your female shame 

Keep from all care—and they will each one strike 
Each captive, and when each shall writhe, and beg, 
And ery, and faint, and fall down, they shall raise 
Their merry shouts, such torment shall they give 
The paleface e’er who love our race to harm. 

Pray ye to Him, your God, if He will you 

E’er once remember, for your time is nigh.’’** 
Then Hannah Dustin sat in silence dumb, 

While her heart sank and hope seemed far away. 


THERE WILL COME A DAY 


There will come a day, dear one so true 
A rarer day—when the golden light 
Will smile from depths of sunlit blue, 
And earth respond in verdure bright. 
God makes such days, 
When gladness plays 
Above, below, with sparkling sheen, 
Through lustrous beauty, gold and green. 


There will come a theme in that blest time— 
A purer theme—with an accent choice. 
To thrive and fill the thought sublime, 
The heart disclosed in the voice. 
Joy gives such themes, 
When wakeful dreams 
Exultant find a tongue that blends 
With all the worth the soul commends. 


There will wake a song from rapture then— 
A richer song—for the words will flow 
In rippling melody, as when 
Glad notes above touch chords below. 
Life reaps such songs, 
Its cares and wrongs 
Forgotten. O some day to be, 
Sweet love will sing in you and me! 


CANTO VI. 
The human breast oft holds a purpose strong 
That, urged of dire necessity, evokes 
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The method manifest to instinct true 

In the tried nature mortal. Life conceives 

For the swift ends the aims equivalent 

In quick emergencies, wherein the heart 

Of dread in desperation flames with zeal 

That, flashing, lights the path instinctive, straight, 
And sure to glad deliverance, the mind 
Illumined by the motive. Of this truth 

Was Hannah Dustin sure with startling proof 
And illustration. In her secret soul, 

In brooding apprehension, she beheld 

With inward vision keen the joyful way 

To the hoped ransom; and she thanked her God. 
And took at once bright courage. Then the lad. 
Her youthful fellow captive, who a year 

Had learned of savage speech a larger meed, 
She took aside and to him thus disclosed 

Her secret message: ‘‘Boy, I speak with you 

In terms more secret, lest the redmen hear 

And understand our language. Speak with me 
In the same caution, for the hour has come 

When this, our bondage, hastens to release 
Through Providence eternal. God, who sees 
And knows all needs of all his creatures choice, 
Foresees our liberty, and you are now 

His messenger and servant. Falter not 

To do his bidding, lest at once he mark 

Your soul for his displeasure. We must kill 
These our dark enemies. So go ye forth 

To him, the brave, the friend, the fond ally 

Of our wild master, and strict counsel take 

Of the swift blow, the sudden stroke, at once 
That terminates life’s journey. In their sleep 
We must each life destroy with action quick, 

To work our sure redemption. Do ve mind, 
And fail not of your part, for we must stand 
Each by each other, lest we three as one 

Meet such calamity as never yet 

Touched comprehension in our silent thoughts.’ 
The youthful hearer, startled by her mien 

Of such solemnity, attention plied 

With thoughtful pondering. At length he spoke: 
‘‘How ean I heed your word when he, the brave, 
At onee will ask my reason, and will think 

On some design that prompts my purpose dim?”’ 
Then she responded, while reflection rose 

To faney diplomatic, and she said: 

‘fAre ye indeed a lad and have not love 

Of dreams and tales heroic? Seek ve him, 
And, when composure in his mind makes free 
His pleasant memories of daring deeds 

And deadly doom in combats of old time, 
Invite discourse and crave the legends proud 
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That from his tribe’s far past come richly down 
With sparkling fame ancestral; and when he, 
With flashing eye, shall boast the valor great 
That in his sires wrought desolation vast 

And death impetuous upon the foe, 

Ask lightly of the way, the certain aim 

And stroke that prove destruction, when the breath 
At once escapes the body. Doubt ye not 

Of his indulgence, for his heart will swell 

With the glad ardor of a soul elate, 

When he shall give you answer. Now be firm 
And faithful unto God and this your charge.’’ 


The lad went forth, and moved to wisdom born 
Of shrewd advisement, tickled all the mind 

Of the dull savage. With delusion fed 

Of old-time forays, faney fraught with fame 
That finds fertility in far-off feuds 

That foster fondest fervor in the frames 

Of men imaginative, when they trace 

The track of triumph in the loyal lore 

Of the long ages of a race renowned; 

And when the brave grew boastful of the boon 
Of ancient ancestry in ardor e’er 

That dealt death’s doom in sudden, sure surprise 
To eager enemies, the yearning youth, 

With candor curious, concern concealed, 

In caution craved description of the deed— 
The deadly blow in direful swiftness dealt. 

The simple savage saw no sign of sense 

In sharper search secretive, and he raised 

His rude, red finger to his forehead, and 

The front turned faintly sidewise, thus he touched 
His temple tenderly and said, ‘‘Strike here!’’** 


The staunch lad stayed the story and was still. 


The youth to Hannah Dustin came again, 

In time and mien to turn all savage thoughts 
From the great complot, and to her he told 
The short, sententious answer of the brave, 
Who held such deadly wisdom, and the dame 
Again charged prudence unto future counsels, sure 
In their full issues. Then to Mary Neff, 
Companion, nurse, and fellow captive, she 
Disclosed in secrecy the project born 

For sure emancipation, yet in need 

Of shrewd, persuasive speech, for Mary Neff— 
A woman apprehensive, anxious, tame 

In resolution that forever guides 

The arm uplifted for the stroke that yields 

To bondage glad exemption in the hour 


i. History says that Hannah Dustin directed the boy not only to ask the Indian how to strike a 
fatal blow, but also to inquire how to take a scalp; but the sequel of the story seems to indicate 
that the taking of scalps was a second and much later thought. 
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Of straitness desperate—had doubts and fears, 
And inly paled and grieved in painful thought, 
The thing so terrible. Could she have part, 
Unfailing, in such daring? Was there not 
Some guilt to lurk in damage to the soul 

In such devotion unto deeds of death, 

E’en to our enemies? This was her mood, 
Half product of dull fright and dark despair. 
But Hannah Dustin, in the strength and breadth 
Of mind that grasps the issue, far remote 

From objects personal, in peril found 

Of a whole people, gave the counsel straight 
That fortified decision in the breast 

Of her companion, as she long discoursed 

Of ancient sacred lore, and thus reealled 

How Jael unto Sisera gave sudden end, 

The sharp nail through his temples. as she thus 
Helped Israel; and then the Judith named 
Who, for the love she bore her nation’s weal, 
By skillful stratagem, the gory head 

Of Holofernes to the elders brought, 

In triumph justified; and as her theme 

In scope expanded, she her plot portrayed 

In publie potency of purpose bent 

On consequences fruitful. Thus she said: 
‘*Here is a link that holds intact the chain 

That stretches north and south, to drag our kind 
E’en to destruction or to dismal doom 

More dreadful. Here our savage master keeps 
His sway and stronghold certain, on the path 
That leads from friend to foe, a half-way house, 
Built for discomfiture of English homes 

And hearts intent on virtues such as God 
Claims of His children, and of which the wild, 
Fierce redman no conception holds, nor thinks 
Aught of their uses. We who break the chain 
Do duty to ourselves, our friends, our God. 
This is the ripe oeeasion. Let us strike! 

Who has the heart and hand to lend a cause 

In wisdom made deserving is in sin 

And misery, the sacred time and means 
Neglecting.’’? Mary Neff in vain 

Such exhortation in resistance held, 

And to its fervor yielded, and she gave 

Her promise, though within she trembled oft. 
The hour appointed waiting, as the three 

White captives plighted faith and pledged their all. 


( Continue d neat month ) 














New Hampshire Necrology 


HON. HARRY G. SARGENT 


Harry Gene Sargent, born in Pittsfield 
September 30, 1859, died in Concord Sep- 
tember 7, 1908. 

Deceased was the son of Samuel M. 
and Cyrena (Mitchell) Sargent. His fa- 
ther, who came of old New England stock 
(his first American ancestor settling in 
Massachusetts as early as 1633), was an 
engineer on the Concord Railroad. Harry 


G. attended the Concord public schools, 
graduating from the high school in 1878. 
He immediately commenced the study of 
and H. F. 


law in the office of W. T. Nor- 





Hon. Harry G. Sargent 


ris, later attending the Boston University 


Law School and completing his profes- 
sional training in the office of the late 


Hon. John Y. Mugridge, where many other 
successful practitioners were taught the 
art and science of legal controversy. 

In 1881 he was admitted to the bar and 
immediately commenced practice in Con- 
cord, continuing for twelve years without 
a partner, till, in 1893, he formed a part- 
nership with Henry F. Hollis, to which Ed- 
ward C. Niles was later admitted. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Hollis withdrew, and, upon 
his retirement from the Supreme bench, 
Hon. James W. Remick became 
ated with Messrs. Sargent & Niles, contin- 
uing till about two years ago, when Judge 
Remick withdrew. 

Allying himself with the Republican 
party soon after attaining his majority, 
Mr. Sargent was active in political af- 


associ- 


fairs, and in 1884 he was nominated as 
the Republican candidate for solicitor of 
Merrimack County, and elected. Two 
years later he retired and became so- 
licitor of the city of Concord, which posi- 
tion he held until his inauguration as 
mayor, to which office he was elected in 
November, 1900, over Hon. Nathaniel E. 
Martin, Democratic candidate for re-elec- 
tion. During his term in the mayoralty, 
the new city hall building, an enterprise 
in which he took much interest, was erec- 
ted. He served as judge advocate gen- 
eral on the staff of Governor Nahum J. 
Bachelder, and was given the honorary de- 
gree of master of arts by Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1901. 

In the fall of 1907 General Sargent was 
appointed by Governor Floyd a member 
of the state tax commission, provided for 
at the last session of the legislature, and 
took an active interest in the work of 
that body, which had brought its inves- 
tigations to a practical conclusion and 
agreed upon its findings and recommenda- 
tions the week before his death. 

General Sargent was a member of the 
Wonolancet and Snowshoe clubs of Con- 
cord and had been president of each. He 
was an active member of the Lincoln Re- 
publican Club of 1906, and conspicuous in 
its preliminary campaign. He was a trus- 
tee of the Margaret Pillsbury General Hos- 
pital and of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New Hampshire. 

As a lawyer General Sargent held high 
rank and had been remarkably successful 
in the conduct of much importa . litiga- 
tion. As acitizen he was popular and 
public-spirited and his loss is deeply felt 
by the community, as well as by a large 
cirele of friends. 

December 14, 1881, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Elizabeth Dudley of 
Concord, daughter of Hubbard T. and An- 


toinette (Gordon) Dudley, who survives 
him, with one daughter, Margaret Dud- 


ley. 
JOSEPH P. SMITH 


Joseph P. Smith, a prominent citizen of 
Sunapee, died in that town August 27, at 
the age of 85 years, having been born in 
that town (then Wendell) April 8, 1823. 

He acquired a good English education, 
and was engaged many years in teaching. 
About 1864 he went to Massachusetts, 
where he was in business till 1878, when 
he returned to Sunapee, there continuing 
through life, taking a prominent part in 
the affairs of the town. Politically he was 
a Republican. He served on the school 
committee five years, as supervisor four 
years, town treasurer five years, selectman 
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nine years, being for seven years chair- 
man, and represented Sunapee in the 
House in 1859 and 1860. He was a char- 
ter member of Lake Grange, No. 221, and 
was a Mason. 

He was twice married, his first wife 
being Belinda C. Roby, who died in 1875. 
In 1878 he married Mrs. Harriet C. Cur- 
rier, who died in 1890. He is survived by 
a daughter, Hattie M. Smith, and one 
brother, Thomas P. Smith of Newport. 


EDWIN B. PIKE 

Edwin Burbank Pike, long a prominent 
figure in the business life of northern New 
Hampshire and the country at large, died 
at his home at Pike Village, in the town 
of Haverhill, August 24, 1908. 

Mr. Pike was born in Haverhill, April 
7, 1845, the youngest of a family of six 
children and the last survivor of the num- 
ber. At fourteen years of age he was 
thrown upon his own resources, but, en- 
ergetic and ambitious, he succeeded in pay- 
ing his way by his own labor for a period 
of instruction at Haverhill Academy, and 
also at Newbury (Vt.) Seminary. At the 
outbreak of the Rebellion, when sixteen 
years of age, he enlisted in the Union 
army, but his mother prevented his enter- 
ing the service, though later he was for 
two years connected with the railroad and 
supply service of the army in the South. 

Early in the 70’s he engaged as a trav- 
eling salesman with the Enterprise Mfg. 
Co. of Philadelphia, having had some ex- 
perience in this line of work as a boy in 
the sale of whetstones, in company witi 
the famous “Whetstone Palmer.” He be- 
came head traveling salesman for this 
company and contributed largely to its 
success. In 1884 he was active in the or- 
ganization of the A. F. Pike Manufactur- 
ing Co., of which he was vice-president, 
and which added to the manufacture of 
scythestones a general line of oil stones 
and other abrasives for sharpening tools. 
The increasing business of the concern ne- 
cessitated further expansion, and in 1889 
the Pike Manufacturing Co. was _ incor- 
porated, with A. F. Pike as president and 
himself as vice-president and manager of 
the sales department. In 1891 the death 
of his brother threw upon Edwin B. the 
entire responsibility of the management, 
and from that time until his decease he 
was the president of the Pike Manufactur- 
ing Company, which, largely through his 
marked ability, tireless energy and su- 
perior business sagacity, has become the 
largest and most prosperous 
its line in the world. 

Mr. Pike was president of the Pike 
Family Association from its organization. 
He was for many years actively interested 
in the work of the National Association of 


concern in 
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Manufacturers, serving as chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and as 
vice-president for New Hampshire. He 
was also a member of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, of the 
Hardware Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia, and one of the or- 
ganizers of the Hardware Club of New 
York. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, and served 
as a delegate in the last constitutional 
convention of the state. He was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church at 


Haverhill for many years, until two years 
when he became a 


ago, 


charter member 
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of the Bethany Church at Pike, organized 
after years of effort on his part, and for 
the erection of a beautiful church edifice 
for its accommodation a building fund 
had been well started through his im 
strumentality. 

Mr. Pike was a man of strong person- 
ality, genial manners and generous dispo- 
sition, hospitable. charitable and public- 
spirited in marked degree. He took pride 
in his business, in his town and his state, 
and was a representative American citizen 
of the best type. He married in Salem, 
Mass., April 14, 1865, Miss Addie A. Miner, 
who died August 27, 1887. There were 
three children by this marriage, of whom 
two are now living—E. Bertram Pike, 
treasurer of the Pike Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Winifred. now Mrs. Walter L. 
Emory, of Honolulu. He was married 
again, September 10, 1890, to Miss Harriet 
Tromblee. who, with one daughter, Kath- 
erine, survives him. 














editor and Publisher’s Notes 


In a letter to the editor Mayor 
Hackett of Portsmouth ealls atten- 
tion to an error in the interesting ar- 
ticle by Howard H. Brown, on the 
battleship New Hampshire in the Sep- 
tember number of the GRANITE 
MontTHiy. Speaking of the old New 
Hampshire, the wooden ship built at 
the Portsmouth navy yard, Mr. 
Brown stated that the vessel was 
probably built inside of ninety days, 
which conjecture is so far at vari- 
ance with the fact that it seems 
proper that the truth of the matter 
be brought out. The fact is that the 
vessel was laid down—that is her keel 
was laid— in 1817. She was earried 
on the rolls of the navy as the Ala- 
bama, and would have’ been launched 
under that name had it not been for 
the War of the Rebellion which made 
a change of name desirable. The 
vessel remained in an unfinished con- 
dition until after the inauguration of 
President Lineoln, and was_ then 
rather hastily finished and launched in 
1864 as the New Hampshire, it really 
having been nearly fifty years from 
the start to the completion of the ves- 
sel. 


There is less excitement and en- 
thusiasm manifested in the political 
campaign in this state, this year, than 
ever before, and what is true of New 
Hampshire is undoubtedly true of the 
country at large in this regard, though 
large crowds have generally turned 
out to greet the presidential candi- 
dates of the two leading parties, wher- 
ever they have been. The absence of 
noisy and spectacular demonstration, 
however, does not necessarily in- 
dicate a lack of interest in the ques- 
tions involved. Brass bands and red 
fire, flag-raisings and parades are 


former 
more, 


than in 
people read 


less in evidence 
years; but the 


_think more, and are better informed 


upon the issues of the day. More- 
over, they are becoming more inde- 
pendent of party restraint and less 
susceptible to the influences which 
have ordinarily been resorted to, to 
control their political action. That is 
to say, they are coming more and 
more to regard party organizations 
as means to an end, rather than the 
end itself—to look primarily to the 
welfare of the municipality, the state 
and the nation, and to utilize the 
party as a means for promoting the 
same. The truly independent and pa- 
triotic citizen feels himself under no 
obligations to any party. His duty is 
to the state, and he acts with or uses, 
that party whose triumph, according 
to his own best judgment under all 
the circumstances, will best advance 
the general welfare. 





The election will soon be over and 
the personnel of the next legislature 
known to the people. While the as- 
pirants for the various positions in 
connection with the organization are 
pushing their claims—and they will be 
industriously engaged along this line 
up to the day of meeting on the first 
Wednesday in January—the people 
of the state, regardless of party, 
should be considering what legislation 
is really needed, and devising means 
to insure its enactment. It is not nec- 
essary for them to consider what are 
the platform promises of either party, 
since platform promises, as a rule, are 
mere demagogy; but to determine. 
from their own knowledge of existing 
conditions, what changes and im- 


provements are desirable, and what 
means can be adopted to influence 
legislative action to the desired end. 
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